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PREFACE 

I have attempted in this monograph to give some account 
of the Lhota Nagae, a tribe whoso dour attitude towards 
inquirers ha* caused them to be somewhat neglected in the 
past. Boasting no great knowledge of anthropology, 1 have 
avoided theories and confined myself to facts. During some 
three years’ residence at Mokokchung os Assistant Com- 
missioner 1 have had considerable opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the habits and customs of this tribe, many 
individual members of which are oow my personal friends. 

The generosity of the Assam Government has made tho 
publication of this monograph possible, and my thanks are 
due to mv many friends who have assisted me in the 
preparation of it. But for the encouragement and advice 
of Mr. J. H. Hutton, Deputy Commissioner of the Xaga 
Hills and Director of Ethnography in Assam, it would 
probably never have been written. Ho has helped me 
throughout in every possible way, and has contributed a 
most valuable introduction and notes. I arn further in- 
debted to Mr. Hutton for six photographs and a drawing, 
while for two other photographs my thanks arc due to 
Mr. S. G. Butler. I have further to thank iliss A. M. 
Grace of Hove for the coloured frontispiece and Miss E. M. 
Paterson for the drawing of the median bands of the two 
types of rU*Au*a. Lt.-Col. J- Shakespear has been kind 
enough to do the index for me. 

It is through the hearty co-operation of my I-hota friends 
that I have been able to make some record of their tribal 
customs and beliefs, and ray thanks are especially flue 
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to Etsisao and Cbongscmo of Okotso, Asao and Chamimo of 
Pangti, Santonin of Niroyo, Ranc-haiuo of Seleku, YanaBao 
of Akuk, and Shambcmo of Tsingaki. Tsanaao, of the 
staff of tho Suh-divisional Officer, Mokokchung, gave me 
invaluable assistance in recording folk-tales and typing 
my manuscript. 

Tho only previous account of Lhota customs which I 
have seen is that given by Mr. Hutton on pp. 362-370 of 
The Angami Magas (Macmillan. 1021). Other investigator 
of Naga customs have, as a rule, dismissed them with a 
few words. Dr. W. E. Wither'* Ovtiine. Grammar of the 
Lhota Naga Language. (Calcutta, 1888) I found most useful. 

J. P. Mills. 
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Whbm I made over charge of the Mokokckung Sab- 
division of the Nftga Hills to Mr. Mills in November 1917, 
I urged hiui to study in particular the Lhota. tribe with a 
view to writing a monograph on them. The rcaaon why 
1 selected the Lhotas was that it appeared to me that they, 
more than any other tribe in the Xaga Hills District, were 
beginning to lose their distinctive features and were in 
clanger of early denationalization between the upper and 
the nether mill-stones of Christianity, as taught by the 
American Baptist Mission, and Hinduism, ns practised by 
the Nepali settler or by the Assamese who are the neigh- 
bours of the Lhota on the plains side. It was already a 
very rare thing to see a Lhota in ceremonial dress, and it 
was a, to me, unpleasantly common thing to have Lhota 
ceremonies and the officials of the Lhota hierarchy spoken 
•of in spurious terras of Hinduism. The Baptist Mission, 
with its headquarters at “ Irapur ” in the Ao country, was 
at work in the north, and one of the first disputes I had 
to deal with when I went to Mokokchung in 1913 was a 
complaint from the village of Pangti that a missionary had 
been initiating his converts by immersing them in the 
village spring, to which the village elders objected both on 
sanitary and religious (or, if you will, superstitious) grounds 
on the lines of Tennyson’s Churchwarden when he com- 
plained of the Baptists— 

" They weshed their nasty sins in ray pond, and it poisoned 
the cow.” 

The Hindu tendency was most noticeable in the south, and 
it was at Kohima that one of my Lhota interpreters, by 
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his office the natural guardian and exponent of tribal 
customs, came to mo to ask for leave, as his village was 
about to perform the “ Lakshmi puja,” by which he meant 
the Ravg*\kam. 

I am happy in thinking that not only have Mr. Mills’ 
efforts in investigating the customs and beliefs of the Lliota 
tribe succeeded in putting them on record while there was 
yet time, but they have also incidentally contributed not 
u little to revivify their observance. For there is no ques- 
tion but that they had begun to lose their hold. The 
prohibition of head hunting alone was bound to act in that 
direction. In one small and decaying village (Lisio) Mr. 
Mills found that there had been no Puthi, and therefore 
presumably no communal ceremonies, for twenty years. 
There is now a Puthi and the ceremonial life of the village 
has acquired fresh vigour, and I have some hopes that the 
decay that had set in may bo thereby staved off. for it 
cannot contribute to healthy life to be deprived entirely 
of all publio and communal ceremonies, and to revive them 
may do good. Again, at Okotso, when I first knew it, about 
a third of the village had turned Christian : tho remainder, 
having observed that no immediate disaster seemed to 
follow the forsaking of ancestral customs, but being in no 
wise desirous to take np the burden of the angel of the 
Church of Impur, who looks with disapproval on tobacco' 
and the national dress and insists on total prohibition as 
regards fermented liquor, had lapsed into a spiritual limbo 
in which they observed no religious customs at all. The 
“ morangs ” hud fallen into decay and the young men would 
not take the trouble to renew them ; the village ceremonies, 
if observed at all, were observed in the most perfunctory 
manner, and the community as a whole took neither part 
nor interest, giving at best an apathetic conformity not 
perhaps entirely unparalleled in modern Britain. How far 
it is due to Mr. Mills' interest in Lhota custom I do not 
know, but the non Christian population of Okotso hats cer- 
tainly reformed, rebuilt its “ morunga," and re-instituted 
the OyantMM in its fullness. 

The hill country in which the Lhota lives is u very 
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beautiful one indeed. I aw sitting on the banks of the 
Dayang as I write, and if the Abana and Pharpar, the 
rivers of Damascus, are one whit as lovely ua the Dayang 
and the Chcbi, then verily had Xaaman the right of it. 
But the Lhota himself has not boon fortunate in Ilia critics. 
From Lieut. Bigge, the first to make his acquaintance, in 
1841, down to even Col. Woods, whose acquaintance with 
the Lhota ended in 1912, he has been stigmatized as surly, 
sullen, or sulky. Yet it is most undeserved. Absurdly 
sensitive to ridicule, and, partly no doubt for that reason, 
extremely reticent, he is not near so readily moved to 
hilarity as his neighbour the Serna, or even the Angami. 
Dour he is, and very canny; hardly could even Mr. Punch’s 
Aberdonian better him in the virtue (or is it M vice ” ?) of 
thrift. If the Serna among Naga tribes be likened to the 
Irishman (I think the comparison is Mr. Mills 1 originally), 
then the Lhota is the Scot among them. Ho is far from 
inhospitable and I think he has been misjudged, because 
his critics, while having more than the casual acquaintance 
which is predisposed to be attracted by the manly hill man, 
and having discovered that he is not so delightful a person 
as one would like to believe, have never penetrated to I he 
real intimacy which would have ended in a vory mutual 
esteem. Possibly too they may have judged him in some 
canes from the point of view from which La Fontaine writes 
of his cat, 

* 4 Cel animal cst m* chant ; 

Q'i/jtui on I'altoque il sc defend f “ 

and it must be admitted that the Naga. auspicious of 
strangers as he is, a little opt to defend himself before 
he has been attacked at all. However that may be. I can 
state without reserve that Mr. Mills, during the three and 
a half years in which he has had to decide their disputes 
and deal with the Lhotas in various ways, has fully gained 
their confidence — without it this book could not have been 
written— and has doubtless found them, as I have myself, 
very pleasant companions, particularly ou the river or in 
the jungle or after dangerous game. 

The Lhota occupies to some extent a midway position 
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among Naga tribes between the cultures typical of the 
north and of the south, and is particularly interesting as 
retaining very clear indications of the composite origin of 
the tribe. The main body are perhaps of the same origin 
as the Sangtams, and hence from the south, perhaps from 
the Chindwin valley in Burma to which the Southern 
Sangtuma trace their origin. Thence there are traditions 
of Lhota sojourners at Kezakenoina (Keshur) and at Kohirna 
in the present Angami country, and at Themoketsa and the 
extinct village of the hero Pembvo in the Rengma country. 
Indeed it is now no longer quite clear whether this chief was 
a Lhota or a Rengma, and whether he protected against 
the pursuing An gam is the rearguard of the Lhota* crossing 
the Dayang northwards, or that of the Rengmas migrating 
westwards to tho Mikir Hills, but tho Lhotaa of the neigh- 
bouring villages jealously preserve his memory and all that 
touches him, while Cbankerhomo, who ia associated with 
him in legend and who slew in one day thirty Angami 
warriors of Phekekrima, only to be eventually captured and 
tortured to death by them, was undoubtedly a Lhota and 
the site of his execution is still shown. Indubitably the 
Lhotaa have been subject to the influenoe of the same 
cultures as the Angami* , and it may be seen in their prac- 
tice of the erection of monoliths on the performance of 
certain ceremonies, in the practice of burial and in the 
manner of taking omens, which both Angami and Lhota 
do by dropping chips cut from a reed instead of by the fire- 
stick like othor Naga tribes. Like that of the Angnniis too 
is the Lhota social organization into three phratrios, though 
it is conceivable that in both tribes the use of the word 
apfu for mother, as in one phrutry, is of southern or eastern 
origin and the use of azo or oyo by the others is of the 
western immigration from the plains of Assam, where ayo 
ia still the Assamese word for 1 mother.’ The Rcngmas, how- 
ever, very like tho Lhotaa in many respects, and having a 
similar dual system, seem to have migrated generally from 
east to west, the bulk of the Rengma tribe having moved 
from the Naga Hills westward across the Dhausiri valley 
to the Mikir Hills only a hundred years ago. 
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Alongside the traces of immigration from the south wo 
have the clear tradition among the Lliotas of an origin 
from the Himalayas and the plains of Assam, and the use 
of the croBS-bow, the tradition of the teonak and the strictly 
preserved yanthang M daos alike connect the Lhota, with the 
north bank of the Brahmaputra, or with the Singphos. 

Thirdly, we have stories of lighting stones and of girls 
that came out of oranges or bamboo shoots 1 almost identical 
in form with stories told by the Khasis , 2 and traceable per- 
haps to Bodo or Mon-Khmer survival*. The Lhotxs too 
are prolific in families descended from 44 jungle men ” 
taught and kept as slaves. 

In the remaining pages of the Introduction I have endea- 
voured to give a general idea of the composition of the Xaga 
tribes with a view to a better appreciation of the position 
among them of the Lhota tribe itself, and of the significance 
of many points in Mr. JliUa’ account of that tribe. 

It is generally asriumed in a vague sort of way that those 
tribes which arc spoken of as Nagas have something in 
common with each other which distinguishes them from 
the many other tnbes found In Assam and entitles them 
to be regarded as a racial uuit in themselves. It has been 
inserted that the Xaga tribes arc marked by a very strong 
affection for their village sites in contradistinction to the 
Kukis and perhaps other tribes like the Garos and Hill 
Kacharis . 3 But this love of old sites, oven if true of most 
Naga tribes, is certainly not true of all and really exists in 
a very marked degree rather among the An gam is than 
among Xagas as such, while even the Angarnis can recount 
their genealogies back to a time when their tribe was still 
in that migrator}' stage still characteristic, more or less, of 

» See The Angami Naga*, Pt. V.. M Tl* Story of Hunehibai” 

1 See Gurdon. The Khati «, p. 168, *' The Story of U Loh ByndL” 
Tbo veraion of this ttory with which 1 m rt m tli* Khoai Hiila in 1911 
■ul*titut*Kl on orange for the »Uh Another Khasi irtory derive# the 
origin of the Jynra Nonfiiiirt clan from n girl wlio c out of a bamboo 
shoot, but 1 cannot And it roentiofiftd by Cal. G union, and it may b© a 
Lynngam or Syntong clan. 

• So, too, in Uin Khsaitft Hill# tba Khacia live in permanent Villa**), 
while Bhoia and Lyruigama or© more or l«d migratory iGurdon, op. c if., 
p. 34). 
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Kukis, Garos and tbe Sema Nagas, and probably not far 
distant in the past of the Kaelia Naga tribes. The truth 
is that if not impossible it is exceedingly difficult to pro- 
pound any teet by which a Naga tribe can be distinguished 
from other Assam and Burma tribes which are not Nagas. 1 

The expression “ Naga ” * », however, useful as an 
arbitrary term to denote the tribes living in certain purls 
of the Assam hills, which may bo roughly defined as bounded 
by the Hukong valley in the north-east, the plains of the 
Brahmaputra valley to the north-west, of Cacbar to the 
south-west and of the Chindwin to the east. In the south 
the Manipur valley roughly murks the point of contact 
between the '* Naga ” tribes and the very’ much more closely 
interrelated group of Kuki tribes — Thado, Luahei, Chin, etc. 

This area now occupied by the Naga tribes is known to 
have been subject to at least three great immigrations of 
races from different directions. Thud there is known to 
have been (1) immigration from the direction of Tibet and 
Nepal ; s the Singphos are known to have come from this 
direction, and it is probable that the Alas, Miflhmis* and 
other tribes of the north bank of the Brahmaputra did 
also, while the Bodo tribes -Garos, Mikirs and Kacharis — 

1 In proscribing reward* for tfm learning of language* the LoooJ Govern- 
ment h at assumed a similarity of language between the tribe* classed as 
“ Naga *' by giving a reduced reword for passing a test in a second Nitt 
language after one has already been learnt. but in point . of fact tbo 
linguistic test breaks down as badly as tbo migration tost, far Sir George 
Grierson, in classifying tho languages of tbe area, groups oome Nsgss 
with Kachan*. klikir* and others in tbs Nsgo-Bodo group, socne with 
Thado and Other KltU languages in tho Naga* Kuki group, and others 
in different groups, and it would really be far more logical to base the 
examination* on these groups than on the falsa suppcaition based On tho 
present use of the term “ Naga/* which id really tis inaccurate as tbe 
reputsd divisions of the Hill trtbo* of Burma into M Tame Chius, Wild 
Chins and Kfl-chins" 

• aVdjpo is a corruption of tbe Aitsariieie Xtya (pronnnncnd "Ndgt"K 
probably moaning “ a mountaineer M frero Sanskrit N&g, a u raouniain * 
or '* inaccessible plnoe.** 

■ OmtUir of Upper Burma and tha Shan Suite j, L L clu viL (N.B., 
pp. 331 and 3 SZ). 

4 Mr. T. P. M. O'Callaghan tolB me that the Linghi sept of Ml a lim W 
came from the south; so, too, the Sctia clan of the Min tnbe ifl reported 
by Mr. R C. K Gumming a* claiming a southern origin, though in both 
cases tbe rest of the tribe came from tho north. The Anar Tanengft are 
aUo believed to have come from the south, aud they, unlike their neigh- 
bours. practise tbo cultivation of irrigated rice with a certain oiauuut of 
terracing. 




